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BROMLEY MELMOT,. 
( Continued from page 102. ) 


THE money Mr. Harley, had in 
the morning given to Melmot, was ve- 
ry much wanted by him, to defray a 
debt, the recollection of which was a 
weight upon his mind, as it was incur- 
red ina manner repugnant to his sense 
of rectitude, but his pride for the mo- 
ment overcame his prudence; he there- 
fore inclosed the note in a piece’ of 
paper, which he directed to Captain 
Harley, and wrote thus— 

** THE inclosed is the amount 
of what I am indebted to you :—obli- 
gations of friendship you have yourself 
cancelled.—To Miss Marianne I must 
now address myself—and throw my- 
self entirely upon her generosity ; for 
never will lL of my own accord, make 
her my wife. B. Melmot.” 

Percival was unable to comprehend 
the meaning of this mad epistle, and 
immediately dressing himself, though 
very unable to bear the exertion, he 
determined to seek Melmot, and de- 
mand an explanation. He found him 
seated by Maria; one arm round her 
waist, and his eyes fixed on her coun- 
tenance with an expression of the most 
ardent affection. With atone and as- 
pect unusually grave, he desired to 
speak with Melmot apart. They then 
retired into another room. ‘For hea- 
ven’s sake,. what do you mean Mel- 
moti” said he earnestly. ‘I mean, 
aren the the other, “that you have 
betra the confidence I reposed in 
you. , “ Never, upon my soul, Mel- 


mot,” said Percival, ina Wice that de-# him, and she exerted every endeavour 
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‘friend!’ 





clared how much the bare supposition 
hurt his feelings. * But this young 
woman who is she?—do you mean 
to make a fool of my sister?” “I do 
not, Sir; but Maria I love the fatal 
misunderstanding that separated us is 
cleared up and unless your sister 
chuses to force my unwilling promise, 
Maria I must marry.” Rage and in- 
dignation filled the breast of the young 
officer, and, with acontemptuous glance, 
he replied —* You are avillain!” Mel- 
mot started from his seat in a phrenzy ; 
but, recollecting himself, he replied, 
coolly—‘*I am no villain, Percival!+-I 
am already sufficiently distressed, and 
your reproaches, ungentle.as they are, 
serve but to defeat the purpose intend- 
ed I am ready to give you what 
satisfaction you require ; but, I own, 
I should reluctantly raise my hand a- 
gainst the man I once aspired to call 
‘** Cowardly evasion!” ex- 
claimed Percival, ‘*I will not submit 
to such a palpable insult :—either re- 
new your engagement with my sister, 
or give me honourable satisfaction.” 
** Tis well, Sir,” said Melmot, still re- 
taining the command of his temper— 
‘*] prefer the latter.” They then fix- 
ed, with much precision, the place and 
time of meeting, which was to take 
place on the morning of the day but 
one following. Percival then left a 
house, which to enter was now become 
a source of misery tohim. Melmot’s 
perturbed looks, when he returned to 
the parlour, betrayed to the anxious 
Maria that’ Something had disturbed 
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to cheer his spirits ; assuring him, that 
when she returned to his uncle, she 
doubted not but she should be able to 
make up the misunderstanding be- 
tween them.—He shuddered to think 
how useless her interference might 
then be, as he determined to stand the 
fire of Percival, without even returning 
it; and he pressed her hand to his heart 
with a convulsive smile that augment- 
ed her terrors. Just then a note arriv- 
ed for Mrs. Bentley, which contained 
the happy intelligence that Susanna was 
safe at Colonel Melfort’s, who would 
immediately restore her to her friends, 
when the particulars of the affair should 
be cleared up: and, in about half an 
hour, his lordship’s carriage drove to 
the door, from which he handed her, 
and Susanna, entering first, announced 
bim to be her brother. The surprize 
this declaration would otherwise have 
excited, was diverted by the situation 
of Maria, who fainted immediately up- 
on their entrance, and was borne to her 
apartment by Melmot; and Melfort, 
apparently much agitated, entreated his 
Sister to spare him the pain of being 
present at a recital which must prove so 
degrading to him. This was acceeded 
to, and-the Colonel retired. 
( To be ae 


+ =. 
COURAGE. 


He who behaves with openness, ho- 
nor and integrity, towards all men, who 


treats all with a becoming affability and- 


good humour, can give no just offence 
to any one: and if, notwithstanding his 
upright and conciliating conduct, any 


. evil disposed person should insult him 


by impertinence, or injure him by ma- 
lice or defamation, the honest confi- 
dence with which his own integrity and 
civility of demeanor will inspire him, 
will give him courage to chastise their 
insults, and subdue their slander. But 
you must not mistake the nature of this 
@enly virtue. True courage is not 
vehement or without bounds, but so- 
ber, steady and resolute, It is the 
characteristic of cowardice, and not of 
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courage, to be ostentatious of shewing 
our superiority over our adversaries. 
and to persist in chastising or €Xposing 
them, when they repent or submit; anj 
to be overbearing toward those, who 
are inferior to us, either in strength, 
courage or station, Indeed, courag, 
is at all times best evinced by calm ang 
dignified forbearance, and by that cha. 
racteristic, may genuine and honorabk 
fortitude be universally known. When 
this forbearance is rendered no longer 
practicable by the pertinacity of our ad. 
versaries, or ceases to have any good 
effect, it is by steady resistance, and: 
firm exercise of our powers, that we 
shall sjlence their defamation, or put: 
stop to their insults; and not by pee. 
vish and outrageous passion. 


fe > 


ADDRESS TO YOUTH, upon entering ink 
active life. 


. With respect to your general de. 
portment, I earnestly recommend thi 
mildness of address, that suavity of 
manners, and that uniform courtesy o 
conduct, which, as with magic influence 
arrests the attention and wins the e:. 
teem of all. ‘* Hail!” said a celebrated 
sentimentalist, ‘ Hail! ye small sweet 
courtesies of life; for smooth do ye 
make the road of it!” Be therefore 
gentle ; be affable ; be unassuming ; re- 


| spectful to your superiors, condescend- 


ing to your inferiors ; affectionate, at- 
tentive, and polite to all. Let your in- 
tercourse with society be distinguished 
by ease and elegance of demeanour, by 
the strictest observance of punctuality 
in every engagement, even of the most 
trivial nature; by the minutest and most 
invariable regard to truth in every as- 
sertion, every representation. Avoid 
idleness as the bane of virtue, the de- 
struction of character, and the palsy of 
the mind. Avoid also, with the most 
scrupulous and determined resolution, 
the society of those who either think 
or speak irreverably of religion, ar who 
indulge themselves in any practices in- 
consistent with pure morality; for man 


| is an imitative animal, and wonderfully 
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yrone to follow those examples which 
coincide with the impulse of his pas- 
sions, or are recommended by the ha- 
bits of those whom he esteems, or with 
whom he familiarly associates. 
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Bear and forbear, give and forgive, 
are the chariot wheels which draw men 
on to happiness ; the carriage is good 
nature ; prudence, firmness, industry 
and discretion, are the Sorses, reason the 
reins; and humanity the whip. 

“It is common for man to err, but it 
is the characteristic of a fool to perse- 
vere in error.” A casual lapse will 
happen to the wisest, but the indelible 
stamp of folly must be affixed to those, 
who obstinately shut their eyes against 
conviction. 


ee ee eee 
THE AFFECTED ITALIAN FAMILY. 


Lodovico walking into the apartment where 
the party was assembled, introduced to it, his 
friend Claudio. Signora Clementina was re- 
clined on a sofa, and, extending her hand to 
Lodovico, without attempting ro rise, she said, 
ina languid tone, ‘‘Signor, you must excuse 
my getting up to receive you, my nerves are shat- 
tered with the journey——lI hope your friend 
wont think me affected for not rising.”—Claudio 
bowed insilence. ‘* He is too well bréd, you 
see,” answered Lodovico, ** to speak the truth ; 
but you know I always think you horribly affect- 
ed.” One of the daughters shrieked, and snatch- 
ing a bottle of perfume from the table, ran and 
held it under her mother’s nostrils. ‘Exquisite 
child !” cried Signora Clementina, “how well 
did I divine your sensitive nature, when I gave 
you the name of Sensidilia. This dear girl feared 
my spirits would experience a shock from your 
abrupt accusation of affectation, because she 
knows it to be, what my nature most dislikes 
to be suspected of, and flew to me with this es- 
sence of roses to arrest my senses in their fall.” 
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conceive what a convulsion rent my nerves, 
when I heard her pronounce the vows of eter- 
nal separation from her affectionate mother 
but I suppose you call both that and the tears 
which now rush into my eyes, affectation.” 
She put her handkerchief to her eyes, but there 
was little doubt that it returned from them 
without moisture. ‘* Well,’’ resumed Lodovi- 
co, “and are these young ladies to pass their 
lives in the same happy seclusion from their 
fellow creatures?” ‘Oh no!” replied Signora 
Clementina, “I study the disposition of my chil- 
dren, and am convinced the gloom of a convent 
would affect the senses of Sensibilla: delicately 








|| alive to the tenderest touch of feeling, she 


would expire when she was deprived of anima- 
ted objects to give her the bliss of calling forth 
her sensibility: her soul of exquisite sensation, 
expands over a romance, and her heart feels all 
the warmth of affection for her little dog Lu- 
petto. It is not long since, that she neither slept 
nor eat for six and thirty hours, because she 
thought the dear little creature had got the 
tooth ache.” “Then as to Languillila.” Signora 
Clementina went on, ** You see in what a wa- 
king slumber, what a trance of languishment, 
the sweet girl now reclines upon that chair ; 
nothing but music can raise her soft powers ;— 
strike the lute, my dear Sensibilla, and invite 
your sister to cast her soft blue eyes upon us 
for amoment.” Sensidilla complied with her mo- 
ther’s request, and Languillila raised her head, 
half opened-her eyes, and sunk into her former 
position, It is evident that these young ladiés 
had been tutored to assume characters eorres- 
pondent with the names given to them by their 
ridiculous mother. The folly of the one was 
to be despised, the compliance of the other to 
be pitied; and it was difficult to suppress a 
laugh at both. 


a ee 


Sir Thomas Overbury, compares a man who 
has nothing to boast of, but his illustrious an- 
cestors, to a potatoe; the only good belonging 
to him is under ground! 

—— > + Gee 

A gentleman, reading in one of the public 
prints, that Mt. Monday was dead, exclaimed, 
“ Alas! my friends, we now have reason to la- 





She kissed her daughter’s neck, then added, 
* Dont be alarmed, dear child; I dont mind 
Signor Lodovico’s raillery.” ‘* Come,” replied 
Lodovico, ‘1 —_ deal fairly too by you, Sig- 
nora; I'll tell y hen, I dare say, you were 
not affected at all, not half so much even as I 
could have wished to have seen you.” * Pray, let 
me hear when that was!” ‘“‘When you saw your 
pretty daughter take the veil: If you had been 
half so much affected at that sight as I should 
have been, you would have rescued her from 
the gloom of a convent’s wails before it was too 
late.” £* Oh Signor !” rejoined the lady, ‘* De- 
licatilla was of too tender a composition to move 
in the world at large with comfort to herself; 


ment, like Aurelius, that we have lost a day!” 
ee ee 
As George the third was walking the quarter 
deck of a first rate ship with his hat on, a@ailor 
inquired of his messmate, who that lubBer was 
that did not dowse his peak to the admiral? 
“Why, the é:ng,” says: Jack, ** Well, king or no 
king,” retorts the other, * he is an unmannerly 
dog.” ‘* Why where should he learn manners?” 
replied Jack: ** he never was out of sight of land 
in bis life.” 
SD Se 
A satiric poet having undergone a severe 
drubbing, was observed to walk ever after with 








for that reason I place her in the happy seclu. 
sion to which she hag just retired. You may 








a cane. “He reminds me,” said a wag, ‘of 
some of the saints, who are always paiuted with 
the gymbols of their martyrdom!” 4 
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ODE 


For the 4th of Fuly 1815. 


AGAIN athwart th’ Atlantic main, 
Thro’ morning’s rosy portals seen, 

The star of Freedom lights our plain, 
And glances on our mountains green. 


. When erst opprest by tyrant force, 


Our fathers sought this distant shore, 
Thy rays illum’d the pilgrim’s course, 
And Western Magi thee adore. 

The moss-clad cell and barren coast, 
Thy power transforms to cities fair, 
And late where roam’d the savage host, 
The virgin waves her golden hair. 

See warm’d by thy creative ray, 


Our thousand streams rich Commerce brings, 


While Art usurps rude Nature’s sway, 
And Science spreads her eagle wings. 
When mad Oppression stretch’d her arm, 

Our wealth to seize, ourselves enslave, 
Thy beams made patriot bosoms warm, 

But lit the tyrants to their grave. 
Then mid the fiery blaze of war, 

Great WasHINGTON undaunted stood; 
Bore on his arm a nation’s care, 

And o’er his brow the smiles of Gop. 
This Day be festive honours paid, 

To those whose biood matur’d the tree, 
Beneath whose wide and glorious shade, 

We taste the sweets of Liserrry. 
With eagle’s eye and lion’s nerve, 

The fruits our father’s labour won, 
We swear forever to preserve, 


And guard the Girr or WasHINGTON. 


— Be ¢ Gra 


SONG. 
Beauteous, smiling, gay, serene, 
Hither comes my fairy queen! 

Queen of all the rosy hours, 

Queen of woods, of groves, of flow’rs, 
Soft her shape, divine her air, 

Who like Annabelis fair? ~ 
Winter has she chas’d away, 

With her sprightly roundelay, 

Now she ushers in the spring, 

Bring your flutes your chaplets bring, 
Hither shepherds, haste away, 
Crown her goddess of the May! 
Painting, music, dance and song, 

All of these to her belong, 


These she bids the hours to cheer, 
‘These to crown the festive year, 


Magic force of art divine, 

All my Annabel, is thine! 

Happiest he, the favour’d swain, 

Who the lovely nymph shall gain, 
Crown’d with art, with nature’s powers, 
Sweet shall flow his jocund hours, 

Ever happy, cheerful, free, 

Shar’d my Annabel with thee 


> 





The hour I love. a 


I love an hour, Oh; ’tis divine, \ iN 
And mem’ry’s bland attractive pow’r, | 
Bids life’s gay visions all combine, 
To enhance the blisses of that hour. 
Tis when the vilgrim twilight sheds, 
O’er groves grown wild, his mantle grey, 
When the lone woodman, homeward treads, 
And lightly chaunts the roundelay. 
I love! when at the bourne of dav, 
The white surge murmurs on the shore, 
Upon the sedge crown’d cliff to lay, 
And list me to the ocean’s roar. 
I love ; when springs first blossoms breathe, 
Their spicy odours to the gale, 
The silver hawthorns shade beneath, 
To sit and hear the wanderer’s tale. 
But most I love, when Autumn throws, 
Her silver lustres o’er the field, 
Pomona blushes on the boughs, 
And Ceres golden treasure yields. 


|| By some pure runnell in the dell, 


At evening ’neath the moon’s pale ray, 
To hear prophetic fancy tell, 

How blooms the rose—its quick decay. 
Then Hope, sweet Hope! exclaims again, 

‘* Spring will return—the rose shall bloom ” 
And heav’n ting’d lilacs deck the plain, 

Exulting o’er their transient tomb. 
This heav’nly hour is dear to me, 
From it, toil, care, and sorrows flee ! 

—8 + oe 
THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 

Oh! yonder is the well known spet, 

My dear, my long lost native home! 
Oh! welcome is yon little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam! 
Oh ! I have travell’d far and wide, 

O’er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have tried, 

And sung and danc’d my saraband. 

But all their charms could not prevail, 

To steal my heart from-yonder vale. 
Of distant climes, the false report, 

It lur’d me fpem my native land : 
It made me rove—my sole support, 

My cymbals and my saraband. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, 

The chamois skipping o’er the heights ; 
The plain adorn’d with many a flock, 

And, oh! a thousand more delights, 

That grace yon dear belov’d retreat, 

Have backward won my weary feet. 
Now safe return’d, with adering tir’d, 

No more my little ome ea A 
And many a tale of what Pve seen, 

Shall while away the winter’s eve, 
Oh! I have wander’d far and wide, 

O’er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have tried, 

And sung and danc’d my saraband. 

But all their charms could not prevail, 

To steal my heart from yonder vale. 
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On a bad Translation. 





For sure | am that murder will come out. 





-His work now done, he’ll publish it, no doubt, 
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